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excited about getting adopted by pet lovers in the 
crowd 

If women ran hip-hop 

there would be social workers available to refer 
gangsta rappers 

to 21-day detox programs where they could get 
clean & sober 

from violence & misogyny 

but best of all, if women ran hip hop 

we would have the dopest female emcees ever 

because all the young women afraid to bust 

would unleash their brilliance on the world 


a 30 
Video 


INDIA.ARIE 


[2007] 


Sometimes I shave my legs and sometimes I don’t 

Sometimes I comb my hair and sometimes I won’t 

Depend on how the wind blows I might even paint 
my toes 

It really just depends on whatever feels good in my 
soul 


I’m not the average girl from your video 
And J ain’t built like a supermodel 

But I learned to love myself unconditionally, 
Because I am a queen 


When I look in the mirror and the only one there 
is me 

Every freckle on my face is where it’s supposed 
to be 

And I know my creator didn’t make no mistakes 
on me 

My feet, my thighs, my lips, my eyes, ’m loving 
what I see 


Am I less of a lady if I don’t wear pantyhose? 

My momma said a lady ain’t what she wears but 
what she knows 

But ve drawn the conclusion, it’s all an illusion 

Confusion’s the name of the game 


A misconception, a vast deception, 
Something’s got to change 


Now don’t be offended this is all my opinion 
Ain’t nothing that I’m saying law 

This is a true confession 

Of a life-learned lesson 

I was sent here to share with y’all 

So get in when you fit in 

Go on and shine 


Clear your mind 

Now’s the time 

Put your salt on the shelf 

Go on and love yourself 

>Cause everything’s gonna be alright 


Keep your fancy drink, and your expensive minks 
I don’t need that to have a good time 

Keep your expensive cars and your caviar 

All’s I need is my guitar 


Keep your Cristal and your pistol 

Id rather have a pretty piece of crystal 
Don’t need no silicone, I prefer my own 
What God gave me is just fine. 


I’m not the average girl from your video 
And IJ ain’t built like a supermodel 

But I learned to love myself unconditionally, 
Because I am a queen. 
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X: A Fabulous 
Child’s Story 


LOIS GOULD 


[2001] 


Once upon a time, a baby named X was born. This 
baby was named X so that nobody could tell whether 
it was a boy or a girl. Its parents could tell, of course, 
but they couldn’t tell anybody else. They couldn’t 
even tell Baby X, at first. 


You see, it was all part of a very important Secret 
Scientific Xperiment, known officially as Project 
Baby X. The smartest scientists had set up this 
Xperiment at a cost of Xactly 23 billion dollars and 
72 cents, which might seem like a lot for just one 
baby, even a very important Xperimental baby. 
But when you remember the prices of things like 
strained carrots and stuffed bunnies, and popcorn 
for the movies and booster shots for camp, let alone 
28 shiny quarters from the tooth fairy, you begin to 
see how it adds up. 

Also, long before Baby X was born, all those 
scientists had to be paid to work out the details of 
the Xperiment, and to write the Official Instruction 
Manual for Baby X’s parents and, most impor- 
tant of all, to find the right set of parents to bring 
up Baby X. These parents had to be selected very 
carefully. Thousands of volunteers had to take 
thousands of tests and answer thousands of tricky 
questions. Almost everybody failed because, it 
turned out, almost everybody really wanted either 
a baby boy or a baby girl, and not Baby X at all. 
Also, almost everybody was afraid that a Baby X 
would be a lot more trouble than a boy or a girl. 
(They were probably right, the scientists admitted, 
but Baby X needed parents who wouldn’t mind the 
Xtra trouble.) 

There were families with grandparents named 
Milton and Agatha, who didn’t see why the baby 
couldn’t be named Milton or Agatha instead of X, 
even if it was an X. There were families with aunts 
who insisted on knitting tiny dresses and uncles 
who insisted on sending tiny baseball mitts. Worst 
of all, there were families that already had other 
children who couldn’t be trusted to keep the secret. 
Certainly not if they knew the secret was worth 
23 billion dollars and 72 cents—and all you had to 
do was take one little peek at Baby X in the bathtub 
to know if it was a boy or a girl. 

But, finally, the scientists found the Joneses, 
who really wanted to raise an X more than any 
other kind of baby—no matter how much trouble 
it would be. Ms. and Mr. Jones had to promise they 
would take equal turns caring for X, and feeding 
it, and singing it lullabies. And they had to prom- 
ise never to hire any baby-sitters. The government 
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scientists knew perfectly well that a baby-sitter 
would probably peek at X in the bathtub, too. 

The day the Joneses brought their baby home, 
lots of friends and relatives came over to see it. 
None of them knew about the secret Xperiment, 
though. So the first thing they asked was what kind 
of a baby X was. When the Joneses smiled and 
said, “It’s an X!” nobody knew what to say. They 
couldn’t say, “Look at her cute little dimples!” And 
they couldn’t say, “Look at his husky little biceps!” 
And they couldn’t even say just plain “kitchy-coo.” 
In fact, they all thought the Joneses were playing 
some kind of rude joke. 

But, of course, the Joneses were not joking. 
“It’s an X” was absolutely all they would say. And 
that made the friends and relatives very angry. 
The relatives all felt embarrassed about having an 
X in the family. “People will think there’s some- 
thing wrong with it!” some of them whispered. 
“There 7s something wrong with it!” others whis- 
pered back. 

“Nonsense!” the Joneses told them all cheer- 
fully. “What could possibly be wrong with this per- 
fectly adorable X?” 

Nobody could answer that, except Baby X, who 
had just finished its bottle. Baby X’s answer was a 
loud, satisfied burp. 

Clearly, nothing at all was wrong. Nevertheless, 
none of the relatives felt comfortable about buying 
a present for a Baby X. The cousins who sent the 
baby a tiny football helmet would not come and 
visit any more. And the neighbors who sent a pink- 
flowered romper suit pulled their shades down 
when the Joneses passed their house. 

The Official Instruction Manual had warned the 
new parents that this would happen, so they didn’t 
fret about it. Besides, they were too busy with Baby 
X and the hundreds of different Xercises for treat- 
ing it properly. 

Ms. and Mr. Jones had to be Xtra careful about 
how they played with little X. They knew that if 
they kept bouncing it up in the air and saying how 
strong and active it was, they’d be treating it more 
like a boy than an X. But if all they did was cuddle 
it and kiss it and tell it how sweet and dainty it was, 
they’d be treating it more like a girl than an X. 
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On page 1,654 of the Official Instruction Manual, 
the scientists prescribed: “plenty of bouncing and 
plenty of cuddling, both. X ought to be strong and 
sweet and active. Forget about dainty altogether.” 

Meanwhile, the Joneses were worrying about 
other problems. Toys, for instance. And clothes. On 
his first shopping trip, Mr. Jones told the store clerk, 
“T need some clothes and toys for my new baby.” 
The clerk smiled and said, “Well, now, is it a boy 
or a girl?” “It’s an X,” Mr. Jones said, smiling back. 
But the clerk got all red in the face and said huff- 
ily, “In that case, ’m afraid I can’t help you, sir.” 
So Mr. Jones wandered helplessly up and down 
the aisles trying to find what X needed. But every- 
thing in the store was piled up in sections marked 
“Boys” or “Girls.” There were “Boys’ Pajamas” 
and “Girls’ Underwear” and “Boys’ Fire Engines” 
and “Girls’ Housekeeping Sets.” Mr. Jones went 
home without buying anything for X. That night he 
and Ms. Jones consulted page 2,326 of the Official 
Instruction Manual. “Buy plenty of everything!” it 
said firmly. 

So they bought plenty of sturdy blue pajamas 
in the Boys’ Department and cheerful flowered 
underwear in the Girls’ Department. And they 
bought all kinds of toys. A boy doll that made pee-pee 
and cried, “Pa-pa.” And a girl doll that talked in three 
languages and said, “I am the Pres-i-dent of Gener- 
al Mo-tors.” They also bought a storybook about a 
brave princess who rescued a handsome prince from 
his ivory tower, and another one about a sister and 
brother who grew up to be a baseball star and a ballet 
star, and you had to guess which was which. 

The head scientists of Project Baby X checked 
all their purchases and told them to keep up the 
good work. They also reminded the Joneses to see 
page 4,629 of the Manual, where it said, “Never 
make Baby X feel embarrassed or ashamed about 
what it wants to play with. And if X gets dirty 
climbing rocks, never say ‘Nice little Xes don’t get 
dirty climbing rocks.’” 

Likewise, it said, “If X falls down and cries, never 
say ‘Brave little Xes don’t cry.’ Because, of course, 
nice little Xes do get dirty, and brave little Xes do 
cry. No matter how dirty X gets, or how hard it 
cries, don’t worry. It’s all part of the Xperiment.” 


Whenever the Joneses pushed Baby X’s stroller 
in the park, smiling strangers would come over and 
coo: “Is that a boy or a girl?” The Joneses would 
smile back and say, “It’s an X.” The strangers 
would stop smiling then, and often snarl something 
nasty—as if the Joneses had snarled at them. 

By the time X grew big enough to play with 
other children, the Joneses’ troubles had grown big- 
ger, too. Once a little girl grabbed X’s shovel in the 
sandbox, and zonked X on the head with it. “Now, 
now, Tracy,” the little girl’s mother began to scold, 
“little girls mustn’t hit litth—” and she turned to 
ask X, “Are you a little boy or a little girl, dear?” 

Mr. Jones, who was sitting near the sandbox, 
held his breath and crossed his fingers. 

X smiled politely at the lady, even though X’s 
head had never been zonked so hard in its life. “?’m 
a little X,” X replied. 

“You’re a what?’ the lady exclaimed angrily. 
“Yow re a little b-r-a-t, you mean!” 

“But little girls mustn’t hit little Xes, either!” 
said X, retrieving the shovel with another polite 
smile. “What good does hitting do, anyway?” 

X’s father, who was still holding his breath, 
finally let it out, uncrossed his fingers, and grinned 
back at X. 

And at their next secret Project Baby X meeting, 
the scientists grinned, too. Baby X was doing fine. 

But then it was time for X to start school. The 
Joneses were really worried about this, because 
school was even more full of rules for boys and girls, 
and there were no rules for Xes. The teacher would 
tell boys to form one line, and girls to form another 
line. There would be boys’ games and girls’ games, 
and boys’ secrets and girls’ secrets. The school 
library would have a list of recommended books for 
girls, and a different list of recommended books for 
boys. There would even be a bathroom marked BOYS 
and another one marked GIRLS. Pretty soon boys and 
girls would hardly talk to each other. What would 
happen to poor little X? 

The Joneses spent weeks consulting their 
Instruction Manual (there were 249% pages of 
advice under “First Day of School”), and attending 
urgent special conferences with the smart scientists 
of Project Baby X. 


The scientists had to make sure that X’s mother 
had taught X how to throw and catch a ball prop- 
erly, and that X’s father had been sure to teach X 
what to serve at a doll’s tea party. X had to know 
how to shoot marbles and how to jump rope and, 
most of all, what to say when the Other Children 
asked whether X was a Boy or a Girl. 

Finally, X was ready. The Joneses helped X but- 
ton on a nice new pair of red-and-white checked 
overalls, and sharpened six pencils for X’s nice 
new pencilbox, and marked X’s name clearly on all 
the books in its nice new bookbag. X brushed its 
teeth and combed its hair, which just about cov- 
ered its ears, and remembered to put a napkin in its 
lunchbox. 

The Joneses had asked X’s teacher if the class 
could line up alphabetically, instead of forming sep- 
arate lines for boys and girls. And they had asked 
if X could use the principal’s bathroom, because 
it wasn’t marked anything except BATHROOM. X’s 
teacher promised to take care of all those problems. 
But nobody could help X with the biggest problem 
of all—Other Children. 

Nobody in X’s class had ever known an X 
before. What would they think? How would X make 
friends? 

You couldn’t tell what X was by studying its 
clothes—overalls don’t even button right-to-left, like 
girls’ clothes, or left-to-right, like boys’ clothes. And 
you couldn’t guess whether X had a girl’s short hair- 
cut or a boy’s long haircut. And it was very hard to 
tell by the games X liked to play. Either X played ball 
very well for a girl or played house very well for a boy. 

Some of the children tried to find out by asking 
X tricky questions, like ““Who’s your favorite sports 
star?” That was easy. X had two favorite sports 
stars: a girl jockey named Robyn Smith and a boy 
archery champion named Robin Hood. Then they 
asked, ‘““What’s your favorite TV program?” And 
that was even easier. X’s favorite TV program was 
“Lassie,” which stars a girl dog played by a boy dog. 

When X said that its favorite toy was a doll, 
everyone decided that X must be a girl. But then X 
said that the doll was really a robot, and that X had 
computerized it, and that it was programmed to 
bake fudge brownies and then clean up the kitchen. 
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After X told them that, the other children gave up 
guessing what X was. All they knew was they’d sure 
like to see X’s doll. 

After school, X wanted to play with the other 
children. “How about shooting some baskets in the 
gym?” X asked the girls. But all they did was make 
faces and giggle behind X’s back. 

“How about weaving some baskets in the arts 
and crafts room?” X asked the boys. But they all 
made faces and giggled behind X’s back, too. 

That night, Ms. and Mr. Jones asked X how 
things had gone at school. X told them sadly that 
the lessons were okay, but otherwise school was a 
horrible place for an X. It seemed as if the Other 
Children would never want an X for a friend. 

Once more, the Joneses reached for the Jnstruc- 
tion Manual. Under “Other Children,” they found 
the following message: “What did you Xpect? Other 
Children have to obey all the silly boy-girl rules, 
because their parents taught them to. Lucky X—you 
don’t have to stick to the rules at all! All you have to 
do is be yourself. P.S. We’re not saying itll be easy.” 

X liked being itself. But X cried a lot that night, 
partly because it felt afraid. So X’s father held 
X tight, and cuddled it, and couldn’t help crying 
a little, too. And X’s mother cheered them both up 
by reading an Xciting story about an enchanted 
prince called Sleeping Handsome, who woke up 
when Princess Charming kissed him. 

The next morning, they all felt much better, and 
little X went back to school with a brave smile and 
a clean pair of red-and-white checked overalls. 

There was a seven-letter-word spelling bee in 
class that day. And a seven-lap boys’ relay race in 
the gym. And a seven-layer-cake baking contest 
in the girls’ kitchen corner. X won the spelling bee. 
X also won the relay race. And X almost won the 
baking contest, except it forgot to light the oven. 
Which only proves that nobody’s perfect. 

One of the Other Children noticed something 
else, too. He said: “Winning or losing doesn’t seem 
to count to X. X seems to have fun being good at 
boys’ skills and girls’ skills.” 

“Come to think of it,” said another one of the 
Other Children, “maybe X is having twice as much 
fun as we are!” 
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So after school that day, the girl who beat X at 
the baking contest gave X a big slice of her prize- 
winning cake. And the boy X beat in the relay race 
asked X to race him home. 

From then on, some really funny things began to 
happen. Susie, who sat next to X in class, suddenly 
refused to wear pink dresses to school any more. 
She insisted on wearing red-and-white checked 
overalls—just like X’s. Overalls, she told her par- 
ents, were much better for climbing monkey bars. 

Then Jim, the class football nut, started wheel- 
ing his little sister’s doll carriage around the foot- 
ball field. He’d put on his entire football uniform, 
except for the helmet. Then he’d put the helmet 
in the carriage, lovingly tucked under an old set of 
shoulder pads. Then he’d start jogging around the 
field, pushing the carriage and singing “Rockabye 
Baby” to his football helmet. He told his family that 
X did the same thing, so it must be okay. After all, 
X was now the team’s star quarterback. 

Susie’s parents were horrified by her behavior, 
and Jim’s parents were worried sick about him. 
But the worst came when the twins, Joe and Peggy, 
decided to share everything with each other. Peggy 
used Joe’s hockey skates, and his microscope, and 
took half his newspaper route. Joe used Peggy’s 
needlepoint kit, and her cookbooks, and took two 
of her three baby-sitting jobs. Peggy started run- 
ning the lawn mower, and Joe started running the 
vacuum cleaner. 

Their parents weren’t one bit pleased with Peg- 
gy’s wonderful biology experiments, or with Joe’s 
terrific needlepoint pillows. They didn’t care that 
Peggy mowed the lawn better, and that Joe vacu- 
umed the carpet better. In fact, they were furious. 
It’s all that little X’s fault, they agreed. Just because 
X doesn’t know what it is, or what it’s supposed 
to be, it wants to get everybody e/se mixed up, too! 

Peggy and Joe were forbidden to play with X 
any more. So was Susie, and then Jim, and then all 
the Other Children. But it was too late; the Other 
Children stayed mixed up and happy and free, and 
refused to go back to the way they’d been before X. 

Finally, Joe and Peggy’s parents decided to call 
an emergency meeting of the school’s Parents’ 
Association, to discuss “The X Problem.” They 


sent a report to the principal stating that X was a 
“disruptive influence.” They demanded immedi- 
ate action. The Joneses, they said, should be forced 
to tell whether X was a boy or a girl. And then X 
should be forced to behave like whichever it was. If 
the Joneses refused to tell, the Parents’ Association 
said, then X must take an Xamination. The school 
psychiatrist must Xamine it physically and men- 
tally, and issue a full report. If X’s test showed it 
was a boy, it would have to obey all the boys’ rules. 
If it proved to be a girl, X would have to obey all 
the girls’ rules. 

And if X turned out to be some kind of mixed- 
up misfit, then X should be Xpelled from the 
school. Immediately! 

The principal was very upset. Disruptive influ- 
ence? Mixed-up misfit? But X was an Xcellent stu- 
dent. All the teachers said it was a delight to have 
X in their classes. X was president of the student 
council. X had won first prize in the talent show, 
and second prize in the art show, and honorable 
mention in the science fair, and six athletic events 
on field day, including the potato race. 

Nevertheless, insisted the Parents’ Association, X 
is a Problem Child. X is the Biggest Problem Child 
we have ever seen! 

So the principal reluctantly notified X’s parents 
that numerous complaints about X’s behavior had 
come to the school’s attention. And that after the 
psychiatrist’s Xamination, the school would decide 
what to do about X. 

The Joneses reported this at once to the sci- 
entists, who referred them to page 85,759 of the 
Instruction Manual. “Sooner or later,” it said, “X 
will have to be Xamined by a psychiatrist. This may 
be the only way any of us will know for sure whether 
X is mixed up—or whether everyone else is.” 

The night before X was to be Xamined, the 
Joneses tried not to let X see how worried they 
were. “What if—?” Mr. Jones would say. And Ms. 
Jones would reply, “No use worrying.” Then a few 
minutes later, Ms. Jones would say, “What if—?” 
and Mr. Jones would reply, ““No use worrying.” 

X just smiled at them both, and hugged them hard 
and didn’t say much of anything. X was thinking, 
What if—? And then X thought: No use worrying. 


At Xactly nine o’clock the next day, X reported 
to the school psychiatrist’s office. The principal, 
along with a committee from the Parents’ Associa- 
tion, X’s teacher, X’s classmates, and Ms. and Mr. 
Jones, waited in the hall outside. Nobody knew the 
details of the tests X was to be given, but everybody 
knew they’d be very hard, and that they’d reveal 
Xactly what everyone wanted to know about X, but 
were afraid to ask. 

It was terribly quiet in the hall. Almost spooky. 
Once in a while, they would hear a strange noise 
inside the room. There were buzzes. And a beep or 
two. And several bells. An occasional light would 
flash under the door. The Joneses thought it was 
a white light, but the principal thought it was blue. 
Two or three children swore it was either yellow 
or green. And the Parents’ Committee missed it 
completely. 

Through it all, you could hear the psychiatrist’s 
low voice, asking hundreds of questions, and X’s 
higher voice, answering hundreds of answers. 

The whole thing took so long that everyone 
knew it must be the most complete Xamination 
anyone had ever had to take. Poor X, the Joneses 
thought. Serves X right, the Parents’ Committee 
thought. I wouldn’t like to be in X’s overalls right 
now, the children thought. 

At last, the door opened. Everyone crowded 
around to hear the results. X didn’t look any dif- 
ferent; in fact, X was smiling. But the psychiatrist 
looked terrible. He looked as if he was crying! 
“What happened?” everyone began shouting. Had 
X done something disgraceful? “I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised!” muttered Peggy and Joe’s parents. “Did 
X flunk the whole test?” cried Susie’s parents. “Or 
just the most important part?” yelled Jim’s parents. 
“Oh, dear,” sighed Mr. Jones. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Ms. Jones. 

“Sssh,” ssshed the principal. “The psychiatrist is 
trying to speak.” 

Wiping his eyes and clearing his throat, the 
psychiatrist began, in a hoarse whisper. “In my 
opinion,” he whispered—you could tell he must be 
very upset—“in my opinion, young X here—” 

“Yes? Yes?” shouted a parent impatiently. 

“Sssh!” ssshed the principal. 
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“Young Sssh here, I mean young X,” said the 
doctor, frowning, “is just about—” 

“Just about what? Let’s have it!” shouted another 
parent. “.. . just about the /east mixed-up child I’ve 
ever Xamined!” said the psychiatrist. 

“Yay for X!” yelled one of the children. And 
then the others began yelling, too. Clapping and 
cheering and jumping up and down. 

“SSSH!” SSShed the principal, but nobody did. 

The Parents’ Committee was angry and bewil- 
dered. How could X have passed the whole Xami- 
nation? Didn’t X have an identity problem? Wasn’t 
X mixed up at all? Wasn’t X any kind of a misfit? 
How could it not be, when it didn’t even know what 
it was? And why was the psychiatrist crying? 

Actually, he had stopped crying and was smiling 
politely through his tears. ‘““Don’t you see?” he said. 
“Tm crying because it’s wonderful! X has abso- 
lutely no identity problem! X isn’t one bit mixed- 
up! As for being a misfit—ridiculous! X knows 
perfectly well what it is! Don’t you, X?” The doctor 
winked. X winked back. 

“But what is X?” shrieked Peggy and Joe’s par- 
ents. “We still want to know what it is!” 

““Ah, yes,” said the doctor, winking again. “Well, 
don’t worry. You'll all know one of these days. And 
you won’t need me to tell you.” 

“What? What does he mean?” some of the par- 
ents grumbled suspiciously. 

Susie and Peggy and Joe all answered at once. 
“He means that by the time X’s sex matters, it 
won't be a secret any more!” 

With that, the doctor began to push through the 
crowd toward X’s parents. “How do you do,” he 
said, somewhat stiffly. And then he reached out to 
hug them both. “If I ever have an X of my own,” 
he whispered, “I sure hope you'll lend me your 
instruction manual.” 

Needless to say, the Joneses were very happy. 
The Project Baby X scientists were rather pleased, 
too. So were Susie, Jim, Peggy, Joe, and all the 
Other Children. The Parents’ Association wasn’t, 
but they had promised to accept the psychiatrist’s 
report, and not make any more trouble. They even 
invited Ms. and Mr. Jones to become honorary 
members, which they did. 
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Later that day, all X’s friends put on their red- 
and-white checked overalls and went over to see X. 
They found X in the backyard, playing with a very 
tiny baby that none of them had ever seen before. 
The baby was wearing very tiny red-and-white 
checked overalls. 

“How do you like our new baby?” X asked the 
Other Children proudly. 

“Tt’s got cute dimples,” said Jim. 

“It’s got husky biceps, too,” said Susie. 

“What kind of baby is it?” asked Joe and Peggy. 

X frowned at them. “Can’t you tell?” Then X 
broke into a big, mischievous grin. “Jt’s a Y!” [1972] 
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Courage from Necessity 


MR. BARB GREVE 


“Are you going to change your name?” he asked. 

“No,” I responded. 

“T admire your courage.” 

I knew he meant it as a compliment, but I had 
a hard time accepting it as such until a friend of 
mine reminded me that sometimes courage is born 
of necessity. That is certainly the case here. “Cour- 
age” is the last word I would have used to describe 
my actions. 

My decision to ask people to use masculine pro- 
nouns in reference to me comes from a feeling of 
need. I need to be honest about my whole self and 
am not willing to put part of me aside to make oth- 
ers feel comfortable. I realize this will challenge and 
scare a lot of people and that it already has. 

As a friend so aptly wrote after I told hir about 
my pronoun change, “I have to admit, I felt kind of 
unsettled by this news when I was thinking about it 
last night. I thought about it a lot, actually. I came 
to the conclusion that it feels this way because it’s 
kind of scary. I mean, before, your transgenderism 
seemed like a totally internal thing. Now you’re 
challenging the rest of us to completely change 
our mindsets, to step outside our safe boxes and 


see the world completely different from what is as 
ingrained in us as responding to our own names. 
And that’s scary .. . you bet it’s scary.” 

I think the most frustrating part for me and 
probably the scariest for you is that I can’t clearly 
explain the “why.” I can tell you this change feels 
right, and for me, this is enough. But I fear that 
by my using masculine pronouns and keeping the 
name Barb, I will confuse the issue for you and 
make life harder for others who identify as trans- 
gendered. I know human instinct is to try to group 
like people together, but like so much of life, two 
people who appear to be alike on the outside may 
be entirely different. For this reason I want to say 
clearly that I am speaking only about my experi- 
ence and no one else’s. I’ve found the most com- 
fortable combination I can imagine for myself but 
there are many people, transgendered and not, who 
will make other choices. 

I choose to keep the name Barb because it has 
great significance to me. I was named Barbara 
because my adoptive mother always wanted the 
name for herself. The meaning used in our fam- 
ily is “stranger in a foreign land.” As an adoptee, 
I can’t think of any name with a more appropriate 
meaning. While I have tailored the original name to 
fit my personality, I still consider it a precious gift 
from my parents. 

My father asked me if I was intentionally trying 
to confuse people by keeping my name. The simple 
answer is no. But I’ve come to the realization that in 
order for me to be comfortable with myself, I may 
need to confuse others. Many people have asked 
me why I can’t just identify as a butch woman since 
that is whatI am... really. But they fail to realize 
I don’t understand myself to be a woman. When I 
was younger, I thought I was really a boy and some 
mistake had been made with my body. Ever since 
kindergarten I’ve understood that I would grow up 
to be a guy. 

When I hit puberty in junior high, I discovered 
I was attracted to girls. One day a girl in my class 
called me a lesbian. I went home from school that 
day and looked up the word in the dictionary to 
discover it meant “women who love women.” I 
decided this must be who I am. After all, I had the 


